Contemporary Personalities
Solicitor-General the office was no sinecure. I duties were discharged under the regime of " Bloo< Balfour."
It is quite certain that this resolute and sub Minister could have found nowhere in the Emp: an instrument more suitable for his purposes th the young Solicitor-General. He did not know wh fear was ; he was in constant danger of his lif armed policemen displayed their revolvers in Coi in order to make it quite certain that the foren eloquence of the prosecutor would not be int< rupted with impunity ; he was daily and~even houi threatened with assassination. But he did his dul and did it extremely well. And by doing so, ode enough, he greatly endeared himself to the inco prehensible Irish race. It is, in fact, a paradoxi truth that Edward Carson was never really i popular with the Nationalists, and was alm< popular with the Sinn Feiners. They all liked Irishman, and they all liked a man. And he v a typical Irishman, and no one who knew him e1 disputed that he was a man.
Qualities such as he possessed could not be c< fined within the relatively narrow limits open to Ir ambition. And so in the year 1892 he was elected the representative of Trinity College, Dublin, to b Member of the British House of Commons. Here, always, his strong and arresting personality m* itself felt at once. The picturesque appearance, * soft, captivating brogue, the romantic personality, force behind the man, made him almost at onc< commanding Parliamentary figure. Most of his ea speeches were made against the Government, which he was a nominal supporter. He has of
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